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The Fbee Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. By John H. Russell, Ph.D., 

Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1913. 

The art of writing historical monographs has progressed to 
such an extent in recent years that this work will probably not receive 
special notice; though it well deserves something more than the 
customary scant critique given a dissertation for a degree. Pew 
more scientific, thoughtful and fair-minded books have ever appeared 
on the subject of slavery. A very wide field of sources has been 
examined and the material so gathered is handled in masterly fashion. 

The work is a study of slavery from another view-point, 
that of the free negro, who occupied a strange and anomalous posi- 
tion in a society which had no place whatever for him. That, not- 
withstanding, the free negro in many instances made a place for 
himself is due in part to the race's remarkable power of adaptibility, 
and partly, also, to the tolerance of the white people, who preferred 
to be inconsistent rather than to enforce the logical laws enacted 
against the free negro as a menace to slavery. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Russell clinches the theory, 
introduced to students by Dr. Ballagh, of the evolutionary origin 
of slavery in Virginia. There can be no question that slavery in 
English America was a development of indentured servitude. The 
historic blacks, whose names would be immortal if we only knew 
them, brought to Jamestown in 1619, were not sold as slaves for 
life and posterity, but as time-limited servants. Slavery, that is 
perpetual servitude, arose by degrees and through the working of 
the law of natural selection, for the negro is peculiarly — it used to 
be said providentially), fitted for a servile condition. Slavery had 
defeated and almost eliminated indented servitude as a labor system 
before the Revolution. In 1775 there were few indented servants 
and fewer free negroes, for the law forbade manumission and people 
were not bothered much by the rights of man in the Colonial epoch. 
But behold the world-reaching influence of Jean Jacques! The 
Revolution came, and with it, the Declaration of Independence, 
which, contrary to the outworn sneers of Abolitionists, was very 
largely believed to apply to blacks as well as whites. Popular senti- 
ment forced the government to concede to slave owners the privilege 
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of freeing their chattels, and between 1782, the date of the manumit- 
ting act, and 1806, the free negro population incerased by leaps and 
bounds. Then, in the latter year, the Legislature, in order to pre- 
serve the seriously-threatened institution of slavery, exiled all slaves 
freed after that date. This act kept manumission within limits, 
but in 1860, 60,000 free negroes lived in Virginia. 

All this Dr. Russell has set forth with learning and skill. He 
has also made many new points which will somewhat change the 
current conception of slavery. In one notable instance he bears 
testimony to the good-heartedness of the Virginia people. It used 
to be the impression, based chiefly on the orthodox theory of the 
negro's total inferiority, that the free negro was the lowest and 
most degraded portion of the human family. If this had been true it 
would have been a sad reflection on the civilizing qualities of the 
Southern people; but Dr. Russell shows conclusively that many 
free negroes were prosperous and respected citizens — that is that 
the dice were not cogged too much against them; they had a chance 
to better themselves, even in a slave-holding community. In doing 
this he incidentally raps Miss Ellen Glasgow, quoting her descrip- 
tion of Free Levi in "The Battle-Ground," 'who shares alike the pity 
of his white neighbors and the withering contempt of his black ones." 
It is pleasant to learn that this conception of the free negro is, in 
considerable part, mistaken, and that many freedmen of antebellum 
days, though in themselves a menace to slavery, found fair treat- 
ment at the hands of slaveowners. 

H. J. ECKENBODE. 



George Rogers Clark Papei-.s. 1771-1781. Virginia Series Voltjme 
III. Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
Volume VII. Edited with Introduction and Notes by James 
Alton James, Northwestern University. Published by the 
Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield 
Illinois 1912. pp. clxvii, 715, with 5 portraits and index. 
The Illinois State Historical Library is doing a great work 
for the history of the West, and also (as far as the Virginia Series 
is concerned) for the history of Virginia. The Volumes so far pub- 
lished have been models in selection and scholarly editing. In the 
present volume a complete collection has been made, for the first 
time, of the letters and papers of George Rogers Clark and his lieu- 
tenants and correspondents. No account of the time could possibly 
be as graphic as that written from day to day by the men who were 
in the field or who were, with limited resources, supporting the 
movement. No one who is interested in Clark's Campaigns or in the 



